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DIXIE 
MINSTREL FIRST - PART 


A COMPLETE ROUTINE 
FOR THE CIRCLE 


BY 


JOHN E, LAWRENCE 


AUTHOR OF 


“Jubilee Minstrel First-Part,’ “Safety Razors First,” etc. 


Anos 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


This First-Part is designed for use in conjunction with 
Denison’s Bohemia Opening Chorus and Finalé, together 
with Denison’s Dixie Minstrel song program. The routine 
is intended for staging with the customary male minstrel 
circle. With very slight changes it will serve as well for 
mixed (male and female) minstrels or for novelty minstrel 
presentations. 


All the songs quoted in this book are protected by copy- 


right, and the lyrics are used here by special permission. 
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DIXIE MINSTREL SONG PROGRAM 


Price 
Bohemia Opening Chorus................0000- $0.75 
Let’s Get Together. ......... 0c cece cece ene . 30 
Myo Mary tcccacarscadaire adhe nadte Siuarteen . 30 
In ‘Wrong, :S6: Lone eccs00 3. ose a deus ae O9ea« . 30 
Old Fashioned Rose.............. cece eee eeee . 30 
Pat Casey’s Runabout. .:i0ss.s0eceeeees von .30 
Then They Start All Over Again.............. 30 
Orange Blossom Moon................ eee 30 
De Wes’ Wind Blows from de Wes’............ 30 
Down Along Some Shady Lane................ .30 
Look Out Below 440522 400s0u08 Aide ewe peas .30 


Finalé (Included with Opening Chorus)........ — 


COPYRIGHT, 1924, BY T. S. DENISON & CO. 


MADE IN U.S. A, 


DIXIE MINSTREL FIRST-PART 


(Note—It is assumed that the minstrel company is formed in the 
customary semicircle on the stage, the interlocutor in the center, with 
stx endmen, equally divided, three on esther end of the circle. For 
the sake of convenience the ‘ends are here named in alphabetical order. 
That is, beginning at the right, the first endman ts named ‘ ‘Mr. Allen,” 
the man to his left is “Mr. Barlow,’ then “Mr. Cleveland,” and on 
the other side are “Mr. Dunn,” “Mr. Evans” and “Mr. Field.” Thus 
“Allen” and “Field” are the extreme ends. “Mr. Primrose” ts the 
interlocutor. The performers’ real names, of course, will be used in 
the performance and on the program. Dancing may be introduced 
according to the ability of the respective performers.) 


(When the Opening Chorus begins, all members of the 
company are standing in position in front of their chairs. 
The introduction 1s played briskly while the curtain ts still 
lowered, and the curtain is ratsed just in time to reveal the 
company as singing begins. Entire company sings Opening 
Chorus from start to finish, as follows:) 


(Sing brightly, all smiling.) 
Hello, people, we’re pleased to meet you, 
Hello, people, we’re pleased to greet you; 
We hope that you will like us too, 
We'll try to entertain you with the things we do. 
So to help us get well acquainted, 
Here is a greeting you know: 


(With spirit.) 
Hail, hail! The gang’s all here! 
Everybody’s happy, everybody’s happy; 
Hail, hail! The gang’s all here, 
And we're all ready, let’s go! 
Here we go! 


| (With marked rhythm.) 
Now if you want us to syncopate 
We can’t refuse; 
Believe us, we'll never hesitate 
As long as we amuse. 
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"Most anyone can appreciate 
The melody we use, for 

The world will never grow weary of blues. 
Or if you choose, we will take you to— 


(Soft and dreamy.) 


Bohemia, Bohemia, 
Fair land of life and laughter, 
Where every day’s a holiday, 
Who cares what may come after? 
Bohemia, Bohemia, 
Oh, take the world away, 
But leave me a Bohemia, 
My happy land of play. 
(Brightly.) 
Well now, that’s the kind of thing 
Some folks want us to sing,- 
While others like to hear a song 
That has a raggy swing. 
We're here to please you all, 
The large ones and the small, 
Sq if you want some pep 
We'll go down to that fancy ball 


(Loud and fast.) . 
Where ev’rybody is a lively stepper, 
Full of fun and full of pepper; 
Spread out your wings and sail to glory 
Upon that melody. 
Sing until we drop! 
Don’t know when to stop! 
We hope you'll let us know 
If you like our show! 


(Finish loud and strong, and make a clean-cut stop. Hold 
positions until applause has subsided.) 


INTERLOCUTOR. Gentlemen (or “Company,” if tt ts a 
mixed minstrel), be seated. (All sit at the same moment. 
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INTERLOCUTOR addresses .first right end, without rising.) 
How do you feel this evening, Mr. Allen? 

ALLEN (without rising). Not so good. I lost all my 
teeth. ° 

INTER. How did you lose your teeth? 

ALLEN. Shiftin’ gears on an ear of corn. 

INTER. (addresses first left end). And how do you feel, 
Mr. Field? | 

FieLp. Kind of sad. I went to a funeral to-day. 

INTER. Is that so? Whose funeral was it? 

Fretp. I don’t know. I just went for the ride. 

INTER. Well, Mr. Barlow, are you still living down on 
the farm? 

Bartow. Yes, suh. 

INTER. How’s the little black pig eat the white spots? 

Bartow. He’s fine. How’s all your folks? 

INTER. What are you so interested in, Mr. Evans? 

Evans (who is reading newspaper). I see by this paper 
that the two heavyweights, Jack Dermot and Bill Bruno, 
are going to fight next F riday night. 

INTER. So; they’re going to fight at last, are they? Who 
do you think has the best show? 

Evans. Ringling Brothers. 

INTER. What are you doing now, Mr. Cleveland? 

CLEVELAND. Nothing. Up till last week I had a job at 
the station in . (Mention nearby town that has a small 
railway station.) 

INTER. How did you lose your job? 

CLEVELAND. The woodpeckers carried away the station. 

INTER. I haven’t seen you lately, Mr. Dunn. 

Dunn. I passed your house yesterday. 

INTER. I’m sorry I wasn’t in. 

Dunn. You were in. 

INTER. How do you know I was in? 

Dunn. I saw your shirt on the line. 


(INTERLOCUTOR, who has remained seated until now, rises 
briskly, laughing, and addresscs the audience.) 
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INTER. (announces). Mr. Bill Barlow will sing “Let's 
Get Together.” (Use Sototst’s real name.) 


(INTERLOCUTOR resumes his seat, as orchestra or piano 
goes into introduction of song. So.oist steps briskly to 
front center, arriving at footlights just in time to go into 
the song. This must be timed right, to prevent an embarrass- 
ing pause while introduction 1s being played.) 


Song. 


Hello, old timer, I am glad to see you, 

You're looking fine, I needn’t ask “How be you?” 
Say, I’ve a perfectly grand idea; 

Let’s go and get the gang, 

Round up the whole shebang. 


Chorus: 


Let’s get together for a celebration, 
Nobody needs a formal invitation; 
Just bring ’em all down to the hall, 
Not a stranger in the lot, you know ’em all. 
Let’s get together while the band is playing, 
Where every face means a friend; 
Play while we may, for there’s nobody can say 
When we will all get together again. 

(Repetition of chorus follows without interruption. En- 
tire company joins SoLoist in this repeat, without moving 
jrom their seats. Entire company sings:) 

Let’s get together for a celebration, 
Nobody needs a formal invitation; 
Just bring ’em all down to the hall, 
Not a stranger in the lot, you know ’em all. 
Let’s get together while the band is playing, 
Where every face means a friend; 
Play while we may, for there’s nobody can say 
When we will all get together again. 


(SoLoist takes seat immediately after repetition of chorus. 
If the applause warrants an encore, it should be taken up 
briskly by soloist, advancing to center and repeating chorus 
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once, with same assistance as before from rest of the com-~ 
pany. Should there be further demand for a repeat chorus, 
take a bow before responding. Should still another demand 
be made upon the Soroist, he must acknowledge by several 
bows before stepping to the front so as not to show too great 
a@ willingness to oblige. Remember that too many encores 
will tire your audience. When the applause has subsided 
enough to let the show continue, dialogue is resumed awith- 
out delay, to avoid any lull in the show’s progress.) 

BaRLow (yawns and stretches). 

INTER. Are you sleepy, Mr. Barlow? 

Bartow. Yes. I was up all night cutting oats. 

INTER. Why don’t you cut your oats in the daytime? 

Bartow. These are wild oats. I have to sneak up on 
them in the dark. 

INTER. Have you a large farm? 

Bartow. [I'll say it’s large. 

INTER. Give us some idea how big your farm really is. 

Bartow. Well, when we send a newly-married couple 
out to milk the cows their grandchildren bring home the milk. 

INTER. How many cattle have you? | 

Bartow. Just one cattle. A cow. I call her “United 
States.” 

Inrer. Why do you call her “United States”? 

BarRLow. Because she went dry on me when I wasn’t ex- 
pecting it. | 

INTER. Do you raise watermelons on your farm? 

Bartow. No. Can’t raise watermelons. 

INTER. The land 1s too poor, I suppose. 

Bartow. No; too rich. That land is so dog-gone rich 
it makes the vines grow so fast it wears the watermelons out 
dragging them around. 

INTER. Have you any hens? 

Bartow. Hundreds of hens. 

INTER. Do they lay many eggs? 

Bartow. Not many. You see my average is worn out, 
and hens won’t lay unless they have an average. I must get 
a new average. 
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InTER. Average? What on earth are you talking about? 
An average is— Well, I haven’t time to explain it now, but 
it has nothing to do with a hen’s laying. 

Bartow. You’re wrong as usual, and I can prove it. | 
have a book at home which says that hens lay three eggs a 
week on an average. 

INTER. You win. What’s this I hear about you having 
a big fight down on your farm? 

Bartow. It wasn’t me. It was the vegetables. [ll tell 
you about it. (Speaks rapidly and does not wait for laughs.) 
Alfalfa fell in love with Miss Mushmelon and asked her to 
marry him. Mush said he would have to get Pop Corn’s 
consent. But Pop said, “No, Alf, you can’t support her on 
your Celery, so Beet it. Alf’s face got kind of Radish and 
he hit Corn in the Ear, and Pop fell Squash into the Beans 
and right away —succotash. You never saw such excite- 
ment! Mush Melon ran into the Mush Room and fainted 
on the Cucumber bed. ‘Water, water!” yelled the Water- 
melon, and the Pumpkin ran to the pump. The Cauliflower 
called the Rhubarb a Rube and the Milk Weed got tangled 
up with the Egg Plant and made a Custard Pie. An Irish 
Potato came running up and yelled, “Shtop this fightin’ or 
Vil call a Cob!” But the Onion got into the Potato’s eye 
and he couldn’t see where he was going, and ran into the 
room where Sage was Dressing. The Oats said, ‘Hay, 
~ Timothy! What’s the matter with your Rye?” And Tim 
said, ““Bedad, I think it’s sprung a Leek.” Then Alfalfa 
whispered to Mush Melon, “I'll get a horse from the Horse 
Radish and a cab from the Cabbage and we'll run away to 
the Parsnip and get married.” But Mush said, “No, no. 
Alf, we Cantaloupe. Pop Corn won’t Lettuce.” Then Alf 
said, “Aw, Honey, Dew.” 

INTER. (rises briskly, as before, and announces). “My 
Mary,” sung by Mr. James Pierson. (Resumes seat while 
introduction is being played.) 


(SoLotst takes center in time to begin song.) 
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- Song. 
Quite often of late, by the old open gate, 
I sit dreaming of days that are gone; 
And I see the home place, and the sweet smiling face 
Of the best little pal that the sun ever shone upon. 
Hair golden brown, and a blue gingham gown, 
She was dainty and prim in her ways; 
That sweet little, neat little, trim little, slim little 
Sweetheart of my boyhood days. 


Chorus. 
My Mary, my Mary, 
How I wish that some good fairy 
Would charm back our childhood, 
Those days in the wildwood, 
The perfume of peach bloom 
And the blossom of cherry, 
The old days, the old ways 
And my old time sweetheart, Mary. 


(Entire company repeats chorus, as for previous number.) 
My Mary, my Mary, (etc. to finish). 

(For encore, the chorus is played once through. Com- 
pany sings chorus as printed above, very softly, while 
SoLoist sings patter chorus. Be careful not to let company 
sing loud enough to drown out Sovoist’s words.) 


Patter Chorus. 


Oh, Ill never forger that creepy feelin’, feelin’, 

On the night we went a melon stealin’, stealin’, 

And we ran right into Farmer Deelan, Deelan and his bull- 
dog ; 

I remember the way I tried to kick ’im, kick ’im, 

While the farmer loudly hollered, “Sic ’em! Sic ’em!” 

Son-of-a-gun, he grabbed my pants and tore ’em, tore ’e1n, 

*Twas the second time I ever wore ’em, wore ’em. 

Mary over the fence a mile a minute, minute, 

And she got her dress entangled in it, in it, 
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But she didn’t even stop to pin it, pin it, it was scarey; 
And the farmer said, “I bet I'll get her, get her,” 

And he loaded his gun with salt and pepper, pepper, 

And he shot old Mister Jones’s heifer, heifer, stead of Mary! 


(If second encore ts absolutely demanded, use second 
patter chorus, in same manner as explained above. In tak- 
ing encores, follow adzice already given and use same pro- 
cedure. Do not force any encores or the audience will lose 
interest. Resume dialogue as soon as subsiding applause 
permuts.) | 


IntTER. Well, Mr. Evans, why are you looking so down- 
hearted ? 

Evans. I lost my dog. 

Inter. I didn’t know that you had a dog. What’s his 
name ? 

Evans. His name is “Prescription.” 

INTER. “Prescription”? That’s an odd name for a dog. 
Why do you call him “Prescription” ? 

Evans. I call him “Prescription” because it’s so hard 
to get him filled. 

Inter. If you have lost your dog why don’t you adver- 
tise in the newspapers for him? 

Evans. It wouldn’t do any good. My dog can’t read. 
Besides, you don’t know what you are talking about. 

INTER. (sharply). What’s that? 

Evans. I mean, you don’t know what I am talking about. 
When I say I lost my dog I mean that he is dead. 

IntTER. That’s different. How did he come to die? 

Evans. Committed suicide. 

INTER. Never heard of such a thing! How did he com- 
mit suicide? 

Evans. Swallowed his tail and said, “This is the end.” 

INTER. Well, don’t feel so badly about it. You can get 
another dog. 

Evans. Not like Prescription. He wasn’t like other 
cogs. He didn’t wag his tail east and west like this. (Waves 
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his hand from side to side.) He wagged it north and south 
like this. (Waves his hand up and down.) 

INTER. Strange dog. What made him wave his tail in 
that manner? 

Evans. He was born and raised in the Hotel (men- 
tion local hotel), and the rooms there are so small that he 
couldn’t wag it sideways, he had to wag it up and down. He 
was a smart dog. He never ate meat on Fridays. 

INTER. You mean that your dog had religious principles? 

Evans. No. He didn’t have any kind of principles. 

INTER. Then why did he never eat meat on Friday? 

Evans. I never gave him any. He was the greatest rat 
deg I ever saw. 

INTER. Was he a rat terrier? 

Evans. No. He was one of those long German dogs. 

INTER. You mean a Dachshund? 

Evans. No; a Frankfurter. We miss him now. The 
rats are all over the place. Yes suh, those rats are eating 
us out of house and home. 

INTER. Why don’t you buy some rat biscuit for them? 

Evans. Some what? 

INTER. Rat biscuit. 

Evans. No, suh. [ll buy no rat biscuit for them. They 
can eat what we eats or go without. (Puts handkerchief to 
eves.) 

INTER. (impatiently). Well don’t make so much fuss 
about your dog. All the crying in the world won’t bring 
him back. Can’t you cheer up a little for one evening? If 
all the people in the world were like you it would be a fine 
place. Why, my goodness, I lost my grandfather a few 
months ago but.you don’t see me crying and carrying on 
the way you are. 

Evans. I know. But you didn’t raise your grandfather 
from a pup. 

INTER. (rises and announces, as before). Mr. Tom Cleve- 
land will entertain with “In Wrong, So Long.” (Business 
as before.) 
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INTER. What was the argument about? 

Fietp. There wasn’t any argument. My wife and I 
' were of the same mind. She thought that I wasn’t going 
to give her all of my last week’s wages, and I knew dang 
well I wasn’t. 

InTER. Your wife must be a great talker. 

Fietp. Man, you said something! She doesn’t do any- 
thing but talk—morning, noon and night. 

INTER. What does she talk about? 

FieLtp. She don’t say. When she isn’t talking to me she 
is talking to the boarders. 

InTER. Boarders? I didn’t know that your wife kept 
boarders. Has she kept them long? 

FieLtp. No, she hasn’t kept them long. But she’s kept 
them so thin that they look long. She’s suing me in the 
courts right now. 

IntTER. What is she suing you for? 

Fretp. She’s suing me for just exactly what she’s go- 
ing to get. 

INTER. What’s that? 

Fietp. Non-support. 

INTER. She might get alimony. 

Fietp. No, suh. There’s three ways of getting out of 
paying alimony. 

- Inter. What are they? 

FIELD. Stay single—stay married—and go to jail. 

INTER. Come now, Mr. Field, why don’t you and your 
wife act in a sensible manner? Why don’t you quit this 
fighting and try to live peacefully together? 

Fietp. I am going to try. I have a large farm a short 
way from town. If I can get her to move out there I think 
everything will end happily. 


INTER. Fine. But what makes you think that everything 


will end happily out on the farm? 

Fietp. Well, there’s a very loud echo on this farm. If 
my wife once gets started she’ll talk herself to death trying 
to get the last word. 
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INTER. (introducing). “Old Fashioned Rose,” sung by 
Mr. Kenneth Patterson. (Business as before.) 


Song. 
You were the one little girl at school 
That none of the kids dared to tease; 
You were the one little girl at school 
That I always tried hard to please, 
You were your grandmother’s only one, 
She told me she made all your clothes; 
You looked like a grandma when you were knee-high, 
That’s why you’re my Old Fashioned Rose. 


Chorus. 


Old Fashioned Rose, ev’ryone knows 
How sweet you look in your plain calicoes ; 
City girls frown; your simple gown ~ 
Makes them feel foolish when we go to town; 
Boys ev’rywhere stand round and stare; 
Oh, how I’m envied, but why should I care? 
I’m in luck, I suppose, that there aren’t more beaux, 
To propose to my Old Fashioned Rose. 


(Entire company repeats chorus, then SoLoist resumes 
seat. For encore, 1f demanded, chorus once through by 
SoLorst and entire company. Or quartette can be introduced 
if desired.) 


ALLEN. Mr. Primrose, do you still run that men’s fur- 
nishings store? 

InTER. Yes, Mr. Allen. 

ALLEN. Well, I want to ask you something. Have you 
any white shirts in your store? 

InTER. Hundreds of them. 

ALLEN. Are they clean white shirts? 

INTER. Yes indeed; quite clean. 

ALLEN. You mean to say that you have hundreds of 
clean shirts in your store? 

INTER. Yes. 

ALLEN. Well, why don’t you wear one? 
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INTER (springing up). Are you trying to insult me? 
This shirt I am wearing is clean. 

ALLEN. Well, don’t get excited. If you think it’s clean 
it’s all right with me. Difference of opinion is what makes 
horse races. 

InTER. Mr. Allen, you are trying to start something and 
you have succeeded. I am going to tell everyone here a few 
things about you. Gentlemen, I lived next door to this man 
for over a year, and there was never a week went by that he 
didn’t come over and steal our wood. 

ALLEN. That’s the only way I had of getting it back. 

INTER. There are a lot of other things I could tell about 
him, but— 

ALLEN. Go ahead. Tell ’em. It’s immalarial to me. 

INTER (with contempt). “Immalarial”! That’s the kind 
of a man he is! Uses words that he can’t pronounce. You 
don’t even know the meaning of “immaterial.” 

ALLEN. Who don’t know the meaning of “immaterial” ? 
Me? I gota dollar that says I do. 

INTER. I don’t believe in betting. It’s a bad habit. But 
I will give you a nickel if you will tell me the meaning of 
the word “immaterial.” 

ALLEN. You wouldn’t give a nickel to see the Wrigley 
building do a shimmie dance. (To Bartow.) He’s so tight 
he squeaks. Do you know what he thinks a post office is? 

Bartow. No. What does he think a post office is? 

ALLEN. A place where he can fill his fountain pen. 

INTER. You are trying to talk yourself out of explaining 
the word “immaterial,” but it won’t work. 

ALLEN. You want to know the meaning of the word 
“immaterial”? All right, Pll explain it to you. First you 
take a handful of mush. (Closes left hand as if holding 
something.) 

INTER. A handful of mush. 

ALLEN. Then you squeeze it. (Shuts left hand tightly.) 

INTER. Squeeze it. 

ALLEN. And whether the mush comes out (points rapidly 
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with right hand to different openings in left hand) here, here, 
or here—is immaterial. 

INTER. That’s not correct. 

ALLEN. Leave it to Barlow. Am I right or not? 

Bartow. It’s immaterial. 

ALLEN. There you are. 

InTER. Well, I won’t argue with you. Here’s your 
nickel. (Searches pockets.) That’s odd. I had a nickel but 
I can’t find it. 

ALLEN. Look again, boss. If you ever had a nickel in 
all your life you’ve still got it. 

INTER. (reaching for inside pocket). Ah; it might be here. 

ALLEN. Stop! Have you looked in all the other pockets? 
Is that the last pocket ? 

INTER. Yes. 

ALLEN. Then don’t feel in that pocket. 

INTER. Why not? 

ALLEN. Because if the nickel ain’t there you'll die of 
heart failure. ; 

InTER. Oh, I’m not going to waste any more time with 
you. We will continue with the program. (Ktses and an- 
nounces.) Mr. Bud Evans will now sing “Pat Casey’s Run- 
about.” 


(The orchestra plays introduction of song. EVANS comes 
down center and starts to sing. He 1s away off kev and his 
zoice 1s loud and sour. The orchestra stops playing after 
a few measures. EVANS stops singing.) 


ALLEN (loudly). The poor fish! (Turns his back 
toward Evans, in disgust.) 

INTER. (springing to his feet and going down right). Who 
was that? Who called that singer a “poor fish’? Speak 
up! Mr. Allen, who called that singer a “poor fish’? 

ALLEN. I ain’t studyin’ about who called that singer a 
poor fish. What I want to know is, who called that poor 
fish a singer ? 

INTER. This is outrageous! I don’t want to hear any 
more of it. 
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ALLEN. You and me both. I don’t want to hear any - 


more of it, either. He sounds like he swallowed a kazoo. 

Evans (coming right). Look here, Allen, how come you 
to get in on this? Is you a musical cricket or something? 
I’m a little hoarse, but I— 

ALLEN. I think you’re a big horse. 

InTER. Mr. Evans has a frog in his throat— 

ALLEN. Sounds like he had a cow in his throat. 

Evans. Is that so? Is that so? Sounds like a cow, eh? 
Well, lemme tell you something. I get one hundred dollars 
a night for singing. Does that sound like cow? 

ALLEN. No. That sounds like bull. 

INTER. (stepping between them). That’s enough. 

ALLEN. It’s too much, if you ask me. _ 

INTER. Go ahead and finish your song, Mr. Evans. 

ALLEN. Is he going to sing again? 

INTER. He is. 

ALLEN (rising). All right. (Goes right.) 

INTER. Where are you going? 

ALLEN (about to exit, turns). Do you know Fanny? 

Inter. What Fanny? 

ALLEN. ’F anny asks you, tell ’em I’ve left town. (FE-rits 
right.) 


(Orchestra plays vamp, INTERLOCUTOR resumes scat, and 
EVANS sings lis song—in key.) 


Song. 
Now Mrs. Patrick Casey had a birthday Sunday men 
Says Pat, “I don’t know what to give her,” 
So he went and bought a flivver ; 
Old stem-winding model built in eighteen eighty-four, 
And on Sunday it was stalled in front of Casey’s door. 


Chorus. 
Oh, it’s “Putt, putt, putt, putt, putt!’ that engine made an 
awful row, 
And it’s “Tutt, tutt, tutt, tutt, tutt!’ says Casey, “What’s 
the matter now ?” 
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Oh, “Oof-ta, oof-ta, oof-ta, oof-ta, oof!” replied the car, 

“If we don’t start,” says Mrs. Pat, “we won’t get very far.” 

McCraken, who was passing by, came out and turned the 
crank ; 

Maginnis helped it quite a lot by blowing in the tank. 

Says Timothy O’Flaherty, the copper on the beat, 

“Pull out! Pull out! That runabout is blocking up the 
street !” 


(Entire company immediately repeats the last line only of 
the chorus, and SoLoist resumes seat. If encore 1s de- 
manded, SOLOIST sings second verse and second chorus, and 
entire company again repeats last chorus line only.) 


Bartow. That’s a mighty nifty pair of socks that you are 
wearing, Mr. Primrose. 

INTER. (sttting with legs crossed, displays sock with par- 
donable pride). Yes, that is an imported sock; an exclusive 
pattern direct from Paris. There’s not another sock like 
that in the United States. 

Bartow. Oh, I wouldn’t go so far as to say that. You're 
taking in a lot of territory. Fact is, I know that there is 
another sock like that right in this town. 

INTER. You are mistaken, sir. 

BaRLow (gets up, goes to INTERLOCUTOR and examines 
sock carefully). Just as I thought. I will bet you a dollar 
that I can show you the mate to that sock right on the stage 
here. 

InTeER. I am not a betting man, Mr. Barlow, but I will 
a you a dollar that you can’t show me the mate to that 
sock. 

BARLOW (giving bill to CLEVELAND). Put up your money. 

INTER. (giving bill to CLEVELAND). There you are. Now 
show me the mate to that sock. (Stands up and pulls up 
left pant leg, displaying sock.) 

Bartow. Nothing easier. (Pulls up INTERLOCUTOR’S 
right pant leg, displaying other sock.) There’s the mate. 
(Grabs money from CLEVELAND and returns to seat.) 

INTER. (returning to seat). That was a trick. 
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ALLEN (sticks his head in, down right). Listen, Evans, 
is you through singing for the evening? 

Evans. I am. 

ALLEN. All right. (Takes his seat and crosses his legs, 
displaying a lurid red sock.) 


(Evans gazes at ALLEN’s sock a moment, then goes to 
INTERLOCUTOR and whispers to him. INTERLOCUTOR also 
looks at ALLEN’S sock, then nods his head to Evans, who 
returns to hts seat.) 


IntER. That’s a mighty nifty pair of socks that you’re 
wearing, Mr. Allen. 

ALLEN. Yes, suh, that’s a fine stocking. That’s an im- 
ported stocking. That stocking came from Stockholm, 
Sweden. They was brought over from Sweden by a Swiss 
called Sweeney and there ain’t another stocking like it in the 
United States. 

IntER. Oh, I wouldn’t go so far as to say that. You 
are taking in a lot of territory. In fact, I know there is a 
stocking just like it in this town. 

ALLEN. You’re mistaken, mister. 

INTER. (goes to ALLEN and examines red sock carefully). 
Just as I thought. I am not a betting man, but I will wager 
you a dollar that I can show you the mate to that stocking 
right here on this stage. 

ALLEN. Man, you’re crazy. Put up or shut up. (Gives 
bill to BARLow.) 

InTER. There you are. (Gives bill to BARLow.) 

ALLEN. Now show me the mate to that stocking. 
(Stands up and pulls up left pant leg showing red sock.) 

INTER. Easiest thing in the world. (Pulls up ALLEN’s 
right pant leg and reveals aWHITE sock.) 

ALLEN (grabs money from Bartow). Fooled you that 
time, old chap. (Gives INTERLOCUTOR the laugh.) 

(For the above comedy bit, ALLEN has put on the red sock 
during his absence, and after returning to stage he must be 
very careful not to reveal prematurely the white sock on 
the other foot.) 
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INTER. (announces). Mr. Charles Rang will sing “Then 
They Start All Over Again.” 
Song. 

Mary Babbitt is so pretty 
That it seems an awful pity 

She can’t make her eyes behave; 
She’s to marry next October 
Henry Goober, slow and sober, 

And I know he loves her dearly, 

And I think she loves him—nearly. 
But this flirting is a habit bad 
Which little Mary Babbitt had, 

And Henry oft-times said: 
“You are making eyes at other guys, 
It’s got to stop or otherwise 

These twain shall never wed.” 


Chorus. 


On Sunday night he’s almost certain that she loves him, 
Monday night he’s not so sure; 

On Tuesday night it’s quite distressing, 

Wednesday night she’s got him guessing, 

Thursday evening he gets sore and slams the door; 

On Friday night he stays at home, on Saturday 

She rings him up and says, “Dear Hen, 

There’s a certain joy in kissing 

That a certain boy is missing,” 

Then they start all over again. 

(The repeat depends upon the manner in which this num- 
ber is presented. Asa straight song, regular chorus repeat 
is given by entire company. If a dancing specialty is intro- 
duced, the entire company merely repeats the last three lines, 
loud and strong, then orchestra plays chorus while dance ts 
given. Or the repeat can be sung by a couple, man and girl, 
using the “double version” which will be found tn the sheet 
music.) 7 

Dunn. Did I tell you about my girl, Mr. Primrose? 

INTER. No. What about her? 
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Dunn. She’s beautiful; one of those long, lean, lanky 
girls. She’s so thin it takes two people to see her, and they 
have to look twice. She has to stand sideways to cast a 
shadow. When she takes a bath she’s afraid to take the plug 
out of the bathtub for fear she’ll run down the pipe. 

INTER. She must be lean. 

Dunn. She is very lean. But her name is Lena. My, 
but she is beautiful! Her teeth are beautiful—both of them; 
one up Stairs and one down. 

INTER. I suppose that you see her every evening? 

Dunn. And every afternoon. I went around to see her 
this morning and she hadn’t come down stairs yet. Her 
mother called her: “‘Minnie, Minnie, come down stairs—’” 

INTER. Wait a minute. I thought that you said her name 
was Lena. 

DuNnN. Her first name is Lena, but her last name is Fish, 
and she’s so long that we call her Minnie for short. Her 
mother says, “Minnie, Minnie, come down stairs. Mr. 
Dunn is here.” But my girl said, “Mother, I can’t come down. 
I’m taking a bath.” Her mother said, “Oh, slip on something 
and come down.” And she did. She slipped on the top 
step and came down. Then I went home. 

INTER. I suppose that you and the young lady are en- 
gaged to be married? 

Dunn. I’m not sure. She’s so absent-minded, and when 
she has any time to spare she works in a department store. 
Last night I said, “Minnie, I’m looking for a wife.” And 
she said, “Second floor, third aisle to the left, take the eleva- 
tor.” And when I kissed her she said, “Will that be all for 
today P” 

INTER. She is absent-minded. 

Dunn. Yes. Then I spoke right out in meeting, and I 
says, “Minnie, don’t you think it would be a good idea if we 
both got married?” ‘And she said, “Yes it would be a good 
idea, but Great Scott, who would have us?” 

InTER. She didn’t understand you? 

Dunn. No. And that made me mad. When she saw 
that I was mad she said, ‘“What’s the matter, Love?” That’s 
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what she calls me—Love. And I was just going to tell her 
when her father came in the door. Now you know when 
Father comes in the door, Love flies out the window. 


INTER. Her father doesn’t like you? 


Dunn. You said it. Well, father went out of the win- 
dow after me. He gave me the race of my life. The night 
was pitch dark. I couldn’t see a foot ahead of me—but I 
could feel a foot behind me. He chased me around the block 
six times. When we got in front of the house on the last lap, 
Minnie stuck her head out of the window and yelled, “I’ll be 
home tomorrow night, Love!’ And I said, “So will I.” 


INTER. You don’t appear to have much luck with your 
courting. : 

Dunn. No. Things are mighty different now from what 
they were in the olden days; in grandfather’s day. In those 
days when a young man called to see his girl he sat in his 
corner and the girl sat away over in the other corner. The 
old folks never left the room while he was there. And there 
was an old grandfather’s clock standing against the wall 
saying, (Imitates slow movement of pendulum with arm; 
speaks slowly.) “Take—your time! Take—your time!” 
It’s not like that nowadays. Nowadays the young man hops 
up to the house, knocks at the door, the young lady opens it 
and says, “Hello, kid! Come on in, there’s nobody home.” 
Then they go into the sitting room and sit—on the same 
chair. And there’s no old grandfather’s clock on the wall | 
saying, ‘““Take—your time! Take—your time!” No, suh! 
There’s a little old ninety-cent alarm clock up on the mantel 
saying, (Waves both hands quickly; speaks quickly.) “Get- 
together, get-together, get-together!” 

INTER. (announces). “Orange-Blossom Moon,’ 
Mr. Richard Stevens. . 


bd 


sung by 
Song. 
Only a bit of orange blossom, 
Tender and sweet, with perfume rare, 


Bringing me dreams of happiness, dreams of love, 
Making me think I see you there. 
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Chorus. 
Petals of the orange blossoms falling 
Fill the air with fragrance as of old; 
In the dusk a mocking bird is calling, 
Overhead the moon is gleaming gold. 
Same old moonbeams creeping through the shadows, 
Same old flowers with their sweet perfume; 
All I need is you to make my dream come true, 
Underneath the orange-blossom moon. 


(Entire company immediately repeats the chorus, and 
SoLotst resumes seat. For encore chorus use male quartet 
if available; otherwise use the entire company.) 


Inter. Mr. Field, do you know Maurice Smith? (FIELD 
is looking straight ahead and pays no attention to INTER.) 
Mr. Field, I’m speaking to you! (FIELD still pays no atten- 
tion. ) 


ALLEN (yelling). Hey, Field! Wake up! 

FieLp. What’s the matter? 

ALLEN. He’s asking you if you know Maurice Smith. 

Fietp. No, I don’t know Maurice Smith. What’s his 
name? 

ALLEN. Who? 

Fretp. Maurice Smith. 

ALLEN. I don’t know. 
_ Fretp. Yes you do, you were talking to Maurice yester- 

day. 

ALLEN. To Maurice who? 

FieLtp. To-morrow’s Tuesday. 

ALLEN. It wasn’t on Tuesday. It was on Main Street. 

InTER. Here! What’s all this gibberish? Mr. Field, I 
asked you a simple question. Do you know Maurice Smith? 

Fretp. Sure I know Maurice Smith. He was in my 
store yesterday trying to buy three dollars’ worth of clothes 
pins. 

INTER. Great Scott! What did he want three dollars’ 
worth of clothes pins for? 
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Fietp. He wanted them for a dollar and a half. 

IntTER. Mr. Field, you and Mr. Allen have been acting 
very strangely this evening. I hope you haven’t been drink- 
ing. 

FieLtp. Sure I’ve been drinking. I just had a prohibition 
cocktail. 

Inter. And what is a prohibition cocktail? 

Fiecp. <A prohibition cocktail is a glass of milk with a 
prune in it. 

INTER. Prohibition was certainly a great thing for this 
country, wasn’t it? 

Fietp. It certainly was. But it sure broke up a lot of 
male quartets. 

InTER. I don’t care what it broke up, it was a great thing 
for this country. Why, do you remember back in the bad 
old days before prohibition, the men used to go out, get 
drunk and come home all hours of the night. 

Fietp. Yes. Now they go home, get drunk, and go out 
all hours of the night. 

INTER. (sternly). Mr. Field! Are you trying to knock 
prohibition ? 

FieLtp (hastily). No, suh. No, suh! I’m temperance. 
I know when to leave it and when to drink it alone. I never 
get drunk, because I have.a scheme for knowing when I’ve 
got enough. 

INTER. What is your scheme? 

FieLp. I take some objects, for instance those two silk 
hats. (Points to INTERLocUTOR’s hat on floor beside chair 
center.) Well, suh, when those two hats look like four then 
I stop drinking because I know I’m drunk. 

InTER. Well, you’re drunk now, because there is only 
one hat there. 

Fietp. Only one hat? Don’t talk like that. It’s silly. 

INTER. I may be silly, but you’re drunk. There is only 
one hat there. 

Fietp. Well, I won’t argue with you. I would sooner be 
drunk than silly, anyway. 

INTER. Why? 
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FIELD. Because, although I’m drunk to-night, [Il be 
sober to-morrow. But you'll be silly all the rest of your life. 

INTER. This may appear very funny to you now, Mr. 
Field. But don’t forget how your friend the painter died. 

FreLp. You mean poor Bill Dryer? 

INTER. Yes. You remember his finish? 

Fietp. Sure. It was a hardwood finish. 

INTER. What do you mean by “a hardwood finish” ? 

Fietp. He drank a quart of shellac and died from inte- 
rior decorations. 

INTER. That is no subject to jest about, Mr.’ Field. 

Fietp. I’m not jesting. I liked poor Bill. Didn’t I, 
Allen? 

ALLEN. You did. 

Fietp. I'll never forget the day he died. Allen and me 
and some of the rest of the boys were working on the same 
job. We carried him home, and as we were coming up the 
street where his house was we sent Allen on ahead to break 
the news gently to poor Bill’s wife. 

INTER. That was very thoughtful of you. 

FIELD. Wasn’t it? Well, Allen walked up to the house 
and knocked at the door. A lady opened it. “Are you the 
widow Dryer?” says Allen. The lady said, “My name is 
Dryer, but I ain’t a widow.” “The hell you ain’t!” says Al- 
len. “Wait till you see what they’re bringing up the street !” 

INTER. (announces). Mr. Norman Field will explain 
what happens when “De Wes’ Wind Blows From de Wes’.” 


Song. 
If you pinch de tail of a guinea pig, ~ 
Will he grunt or bark or wail? 
Dat is one thing we will never, never know, 
’Cause a guinea pig has no tail. 


Chorus. 
Oh, de Wes’ wind blows from de Wes’, 
Oh, de Wes’ wind blows from de Wes’, 
But dere’s nobody knows where de Wes’ wind goes 
When de Wes’ wind blows from de Wes’. 
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(Entire company immediately repeats last two lines only of 
chorus.) 


But dere’s nobody knows where de Wes’ wind goes 
When de Wes’ wind blows from de Wes’. 
(SOLOIST immediately goes into second verse.) 


Second verse. 


Oh, it’s every man should marry young, 
For married life is fine; 

If dere’s anyone here wants to take a wife, 
I wish dat he’d take mine. 


Second chorus. 


Oh, de Souf wind blows from de Souf, 
Oh, de Souf wind blows from de Souf, 

And I loves to lay in de shade all day, 
When de Souf wind blows from de Souf. 


(Entire company immediately repeats last two lines of 
chorus, as before: “And I loves to lay—” etc. This con- 
cludes the number. If encore 1s demanded, SOLoIsT sings 
third verse and chorus, followed by two-line repeat, in 


manner described above.) 


InTeER. Well, Mr. Field, what have you— 

FIELD (interrupts). Listen, man, how come you got a 
right to sit there all night and ask questions? Has somebody 
elected you or something? My goodness, you ask more prob- 
lems than an income tax paper. 

InTER. It’s an interlocutor’s business to ask questions, 
Mr. Field. However, I am willing to be fair about it. We 
will take it turn about. You boys ask one and I’ll ask the 
next. 

Fretp. Fair enough. I'll ask the first. A little while ago 
you kind of hinted that you never got drunk. 

Inter. And I never have. When I was fifteen years old 
some bullies dragged me into a saloon. I was mortified to 
death. I had never been dragged into a saloon before or 
since. 

FieLp. I expect you have been dragged out of them. 
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INTER. Sir! 

Fretp. All right. Don’t get mad. Here’s what I want 
explained. About ten o’clock Saturday night I wanted to 
see you on business, so I went to your house. I knocked at 
the door and your wife came to the window. “Is this where 
Mr. Primrose lives?” I said. And your wife said (wearily), 
“Yes; carry him in and lay him on the sofa.” 

InTER. Mr. Evans, I am going to ask you a very diffi- 
cult question in anatomy. What is your vertebrae? 

Evans. My vertebrae is a bone that runs up and down 
my back. My head sits on one end and I sit on the other. 

ALLEN (scornfully). “Head!” Listen, black boy. You 
ain’t got no head. What you calls a head is just a button 
to keep your spine from unraveling. | 

INTER. It’s your turn, Mr. Dunn. 

Dunn. Mr. Primrose, can you tell me which lives the 
longer—single men or married men? 

INTER. Statistics show that married men live longer than 
single men. 

Fretp (gloomily). Married men don’t live any longer 
It just seems longer, that’s all. 

IntER. Now, Mr. Cleveland, I am going to ask you a 
question in zoology. What food do whales eat? 

CLEVELAND. I don’t know. 

IntER. They live on sardines and other small fish. 

CLEVELAND. You say that whales live on sardines? 

INTER. Yes. 

CLEVELAND. How do they open the tins? 

Bartow. Mr. Primrose, there are three grasshoppers sit- 
ting on a fence. Two of them take a notion to jump off. 
How many are left? 

INTER. Only one. 

Bartow. No, suh. You're wrong. 

InTER. Let me get this right. Three grasshoppers sitting 
ou a fence, two of them take a notion to jump off, how many 
are left? Is that right? 

Bartow. Yes. 

INTER. One grasshoppers—grasshopper, I mean. 
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Bartow. No, suh. There are three grasshoppers left. 

IntTER. Three? -How do you make that out? 

Bartow. The two that took a notion to jump changed 
their minds and didn’t. ; 

INTER. Now, Mr. Allen, you have to answer the question. 

ALLEN, All right. But after that you answers one, too. 

INTER. Fair enough. You answer the first question and 
I answer the second question. Now then: How does a wood- 
chuck dig a hole in the ground without leaving any earth 
or dirt around the opening? 

ALLEN. That’s easy enough. He starts at the bottom 
of the hole and digs up. 

INTER. Yes, but how does he get to the bottom of the 
hole? 

ALLEN, You'll have to figure that out for yourself. 
That’s the second question. 

INTER. (announces). “Down Along Some Shady Lane,” 
sung by Mr. Howard Travers. 


Song. 
Life is a wonderful journey, 
Travelers all we are; 
Each of us follows a different path 
On our way to the sunset sea. 
Now I have come to the crossroads, 
And the trails are all tangled, it’s true; 
But my journey’s in vain if I don’t take the lane 
That will lead me to where I[’ll find you. 


Chorus. 


There’s a road that leads to riches, 
There’s a road that leads to fame; 
Some take the high road and some take the low, 
But the ending is all the same. 
On the road that’s paved with heartache 
There are glory and fortune to gain, 
But my dreams will come true 
In a cottage with you, 
Down along some shady lane. 
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(Repeat chorus by entire company, or by quartet tf avail- 
able. Darkened stage, with spotlight, will be effective on 
this number. For encore, repeat chorus by entire company 
or quartet. Lights up after number.) 


Inter. Ladies and gentlemen, before we go into the 
finalé I would— 

ALLEN. “Finale?” Say, listen, bud. How come you don’t 
ask me to sing? ; 

Inter. I didn’t know that you could sing. Can you 
sing ? 

ALLEN. I don’t know. I never tried. 

INTER. Well, you are not going to try here. 

ALLEN. Why not? You let those other birds try, and 
if they can sing I’m a cuckoo. 

INTER. All right, I'll give you a chance. What are you 
going to sing? 

ALLEN (rises, goes down to footlights, speaks to leader). 
Do you know, “It’s a Long Way to Tipperary”? 

LEADER. No. I don’t know it. 

ALLEN. Well, it is. It’s over four thousand miles. 
(Evans comes down left of ALLEN and stands looking at 
him with contempt. ALLEN turns and sees him.) Well, 
what do you want? 

Evans. Nothing. 

ALLEN. What are you doing here? 

Evans. Nothing. 

ALLEN. Well, what are you looking at? 

Evans. Nothing! Sav, are vou going to sing? 

ALLEN. I am. 

Evans. Then good-night, everybody. (E-its Icft.) 

ALLEN. I don’t think [ll sing. Ill play something in- 
stead. Mr. Leader, if you will hand me up one of the mu- 
sical instruments, I will play a selection. 

Leaver. Certainly. Which musical instrument do you 
want me to hand you? 

ALLEN. The piano. 

InrER. That’s enough foolishness! Are you going to 
sing, cr not? 
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ALLEN. Sure, I’m going to sing right now. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I will sing you a beautiful ballad entitled, “Dear 
Heart, the World Is All Wrong.” When I am through you 
will say, ‘Dear Heart—so is the song.” Let’s go! 

LEADER. I haven’t any music. 

ALLEN. All right. Tl sing it without music. (Sings, 
very loud and very sour.) “Dear Heart—” (Stops, puts 
hand to throat.) | 

INTER. (rising hastily). ’S enough! ’S enough! 

ALLEN. It’s funny. I start it so sweet and it comes out 
so sour. (INTERLOCUTOR comes down right of ALLEN and 
makes gestures with hand and head to indicate that ALLEN 
is to return to his seat.) What? (INTERLOCUTOR repeats 
the gestures. Note: These gestures must be emphatic and 
must be exactly the same each time they are made, as they 
are planting for a gag to be sprung later.) What does that 
mean? (Jmitates INTERLOCUTOR’S gestures.) 

INTER. (angry). What do you suppose it means? It 
means, “Shut up and sit down, you poor fathead.” 

ALLEN. Oh, it means, “Shut up and sit down, you poor 
fathead.” Well, why don’t you? Don’t you want me to 
sing ? 

InTER. No. 

ALLEN. Don’t you want to hear something swell? 

INTER. No. 

ALLEN. Well, do you want to see something swell? 

INTER. Yes. 

ALLEN. If you want to see something swell, put that 
in water. (Takes sponge from pocket and hands it to In- 
TERLOCUTOR. ) 

INTER. (throwing sponge on stage). Are you going to 
sit down? 

ALLEN. No. I’m going to sing. 

InTER. I'll see about that. 

ALLEN (to leader). Let’s go! 


(Orchestra plays introduction of “Look Out Relow.’”’) 
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INTER. (makes motions to some one off right to lower 
curtain). Let it down! Let it down! 


(The curtain starts to descend slowly. ALLEN does not 
notice this till it 1s about a foot above his head. He looks 
up, startled. He puffs out his checks and blows his breath 
in the direction of the falling curtain. The curtain stops. 
He takes a deep breath, distends his cheeks still farther and 
gives a mighty blow. The curtain instantly shoots back up 
into place. ALLEN struts around, quite chesty, and as the 
orchestra finishes introduction he goes into his song. Note: 
Introduction may have to be played several times to cover 
this business.) 

Song. 
Sam and Bill Jackson went a-hunting one night, 
Sam’s possum hounds treed a coon; 

Sam says to Bill, “I think we got him all right, 

You keep the hounds still, I’ if bring him down, Bill.” 

Climbed up the tree-trunk with a saw in his hand, 

Crawled out and hung by his knee; 
Started to saw the limb between the trunk and him, 
Saz‘ed himself plumb off the tree. 


Chorus. 

He shouted, “Look out below, 

Dar’s sump’n gwine to drop! 
Gather roun’ on de groun’, 

Dar’s a coon a-comin’ down!” 
He shouted, “Come on, let’s go, 

Dar’s sump’n gwine ker-flop! 
Dar she breaks, goodness sakes, 

What’s dat awful scroochin’ soun’?” 
Sam came sailing through the air 

With the raccoon in his hair, 
And he lit amongst the dogs 

And they bit him here and there; 
And they say that he ts running yet, 
I couldn’t tell you where, 

But he’s not coming back till December! 
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(Entire company repeats final lines only, briskly.) 


And they say that he is running yet, 
I couldn’t tell you where, 
But he’s not coming back till December. 


(For encore, SOLOIST sings second verse and chorus, and 
entire company repeats final lines of second chorus only, as 
before.) 


INTER. (rises and goes right to where ALLEN is seated). 
Mr. Allen, you sang that song splendidly. I wish to thank 
you, and [ also wish to make you an apology. A few. 
minutes ago I made some gestures like this (repeats ges- 
tures), and when you asked me what they meant I said that 
they meant, “Shut up and sit down, you poor fathead.” Iam 
sorry I said that and I wish to apologize. 

ALLEN (during speech he imitates the gestures that In- 
TERLOCUTOR has used). It’s all right, buddy. No offense; 
perfectly all right. Perfectly all right. 


Evans enters from left. He ts carrying something 
wrapped up in brown paper. The package is not tied. 


Evans. Listen, boss. I'll bet you that you can’t say 
“sausage” to three questions that I ask you. 

IntTER. Mr. Evans, I have noticed that you, among others, 
have formed the regrettable habit of gambling. In order to 
cure you. of that habit I will wager you a dollar that I can 
say “sausage” to any three questions you may ask. (Puts 
bill on hts chair.) 

Evans (puts bill on chair beside INTERLOCUTOR’S money.) 
Fair enough! Get ready. First question. What do you 
think of Allen? 

(Bartow e-vits right.) 

INTER. Sausage. 

Evans. Second question. What do you look like? 

INTER. Sausage. 

Evans. Third question. Which would you rather have, 
the sausage or the money? 

INTER. Sausage. 
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Evans. All right, take it! (Pulls string of sausage out 
of the brown paper parcel, hands it to INTERLOCUTOR, goes 
to chair and picks up money.) 

INTER. (throws sausage up stage). Hold on. That’s not 
fair! 

Evans. Sure it’s fair. You had your choice and you 
took sausage. Now let me tell you something. Never try 
to beat a man at his own game. 


BaRLow enters right, carrying a bag or suit case. 


Bartow. Boss, I want to be cured of gambling, too. I[’ll 
bet you a dollar that you can’t carry this grip twice around 
the stage without setting it down. 

IntTeER. Is it heavy? 

Bartow. I’m carrying it. 

IntER. All right, Pll go you. (Puts bill on lus chair.) 

BaRLow (puts money on same chair). There you are. 
Let’s go! 


INTERLOCUTOR picks up grip. Orchestra plays “Old Zip 
Coon” or other lively tune. INTERLOCUTOR walks twice 
around the stage. On the finish of the strain of music he 
sets grip on stage.) 

Bartow (grabs money). You lose. 

InTER. Lose? How do I lose? 

Bartow. You set the grip down, didn’t you? There it 
is. Anbody can see that. 

INTER. But— 

Bartow. “But” nothing. Let me tell you something. 
Never try to beat a man at his own game. 


(During the above FIELD whispers to DUNN and they both 
exit left.) 

IntER. That wasn’t a square deal. Of course I had to 
set the grip down sometime. No one could do it without 
setting the grip down sometime. 

CLEVELAND (rising). Hold on, boss. Do you want to 


bet a dollar that I can’t carry that grip twice around the stage 
without setting it down? 
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INTER. (puts money on chair). I do. 
CLEVELAND (puts money on chair). You're on. 


(Orchestra again plays tune. CLEVELAND trips lightly 
around the stage twice. On the last lap he works over right 
and on the finish of the strain instead of setting the grip 
down he hangs tt up on a nail driven in the wing right. All 
give INTERLOCUTOR the laugh.) 


CLEVELAND (taking money). You lose again, boss. And 
let me tell you something. Never try to beat a man at his 
own game. ; 


FIELD enters left. He is carrying a large tin funnel. 


Fretp. Mr. Primrose, I’d like to take some of that gam- 
bling cure. 

INTER. Well, what do you want to bet? 

FiELp. I will bet you a dollar that you can’t take this 
funnel, this way— (Puts spout of funnel in watstband of 
trousers.) Take this penny this way— (Places penny on his 
forehead, holding head well back so that penny will not fall 
off.) Then drop the penny into the funnel—this way. 
(Raises head so that penny falls into funnel.) 


During this business DUNN enters quietly left. He is 
carrying a small pitcher of water which he sets on his own 
chair back of FIELp. 


INTER. I'll take that bet, if you’ll show me once more 
what it is that I have to do. 
Fietp. Sure I'll show you. 


(Both put bills on INTERLOcUTOR’s chair.) 


FIELD (returning to position). Now all you have to do 
is to place the funnel—so. (Same business with funnel in 
waistband of his trousers.) 

INTER. Just a minute. Everyone ought to get in on this. 
I will wager anyone here the same amount, that I will do 
just exactly what Mr. Field intends to do. 

OTHER Enns. Ill go you! Me too! You’re on! (Etc. 
They all rush to put money on chair.) 
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INTER. (puts money on chair, then stands behind Fie). 
Now, Mr. Field, go on with your explanation. 

Fietp. Then you take the penny like this. (Places penny 
on forehead as before. He is now looking straight up into 
the flies and of course cannot see what INTERLOCUTOR is 
doing. INTERLOCUTOR quickly picks up pitcher of water 
from chair and comes down left of Firtp. Pours water 
into the mouth of funnel which is stuck in the waistband 
of FiELD’s trousers). Wow! (Fietp doubles up as if the 
cold water were running down his legs. He gives one re- 
proachful look at DUNN and hobbles off left.) 


(Note: Of course there is a cork in the spout of the 
funnel to prevent the water from running out.) 


(INTERLOCUTOR picks up all the money.) 


ALLEN. Hold on, boss. You didn’t win that. 

InTER. Of course I won it. I said I would do what 
Mr. Field intended to do—and I did. I hope this will cure 
all of you of the vicious habit of gambling, and remember— 
Sometimes you can beat a man at his own game. (Comes 
down stage and addresses attdience.) 


(During following speech ALLEN picks up INTERLOCU- 
ToR’S silk hat which is on stage beside his chair at center. 
ALLEN motions to DUNN who picks up pitcher of water and 
pours water into the hat.) 


IntER. Ladies and gentlemen, I wish to thank you on 
behalf of the — (mention name of club or organization giv- 
ing the performance) for the kind manner in which you have 
responded to our efforts to amuse you. It is a pleasure to 
work to such an appreciative audience, and I hope that you 
have enjoyed seeing the show as much as we have enjoyed 
giving it. Before we go into the finalé I wish to say— 
(ALLEN, carrying INTERLOcUTOR’S hat, comes down stage 
right of INTERLocUTOR who asks -impatiently.) Well, what 
is it? 

ALLEN. ITere’s your hat. 
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INTER. (taking hat). Thank you. (To audience.) As 
I was about to say— 

ALLEN. Ain't you going to put it on? 

INTER. I will put it on when I have finished my speech. 
(To audience.) Ladies and gentlemen, the entire company 
will sing the finalé, entitled, “Sometimes You Can Beat a 
Man at His Own Game.” (He ts holding his hat in his 
right hand. He reaches over with his left hand and takes 
small tin pail out of hat, puts hat on his head and retires to 
his place up center. All sing Finalé, loud and strong.) 

Finalé. 
This is the end of our make-believe, 
This is the end of the show; 
We're glad you came here to visit us, 
Now we must ask you to go. 
We hope that you have enjoyed it all, 
And we'd like to meet again, bye and bye. 
Put on your bonnets, we have to leave you now, 
The time has come to say good-bye, good-bye, 
Farewell, good luck to you, good-bye! 


CuRTAIN. 


Denison'’s Black-Face Series 


Price, 25 Cents Each, Postpaid 
A DARK SECRET 


Colored farce of mystery, by Jeff Branen; 4 males, 
1 female. Time, 30 minutes. This screaming story 
of the adventure of a negro detective and his dusky 
assistant has made thousands roar when presented 
on the professional stage, and is now available in 
print for amateurs everywhere. Three characters 
are white-face. 


THE BOOSTER CLUB OF BLACKVILLE 


A colored comedy concoction, by Harry L. Newton; 
10 minutes. Time, 25 minutes. A political burlesque 
with the funniest negro cast of characters imagin- 
able. They are all running for some kind of an 
office; judge, chicken inspector, razor inspector, crap 
game inspector, ete. Particularly suitable for a 
minstrel afterpiece. 


A HENPECKED COON 


Darky monologue, by Arthur LeRoy Kaser; 1 male. 
Time, 10 minutes. Ephraneous is unpleasantly 
aware of the fact that he has a wife, and he ap- 
peals to all married men for sympathy. The recital 
of his grievances against his better half is just one 
laugh after another. 


AXIN’ HER FATHER 


Farce, by O. E. Young; 2 males, 3 females. Time, 
25 minutes. Old Peppercorn, very deaf, has three 
daughters, Priscilla, Pamela and Polly. Augustus, 
Priscilla’s suitor, attempts to ask the old man for 
permission to marry her. Peppercorn, failing to 
understand him, and thinking he is insulted, begins 
the fun. The excitement multiplies with each suc- 
ceeding incident. 


WHAT YOU GOT? 


Blackface comedy act, by Wade Stratton; 2 males. 
Time, 15 minutes. Julius, a ‘‘cullud gem’man,”’ is 
curious about the contents of Billius’ jug. His 
curiosity costs him ‘“fo’ bits foh one li’) measly 
shot” and the discovery that Billius has been trying 
it on the dog. 


ONE HAMBONE FOR TWO 


Controversial talking act, by Arthur LeRoy Kaser; 
2 females. Time, 10 minutes. Two “cullud”’ ladies 
engage in a polite duel for the heart and hand of 
one Hambone Johnson. Miss Dingleberry, who puts 
on airs, is sure of her conquest, but it takes Miss 
Wringer, the lowly laundress, .to bring home the 
bacon—not to mention the ham! 


T. S. DENISON & COMPANY, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Denison’s Black-Face Series 


Price, 25 Cents Each, Postpaid 
LOVE AND LATHER 


Farce, by O. E. Young; 3 males, 2 females. Time, 
35 minutes. Christopher Columbus Johnson, pro- 
prietor of a barber shop, forbids his son, Abe Lin- 
coln, to see Victoria, as Christopher has quarreled 
with her mother, Mrs. Confusion Smith. She and 
Victoria come to the shop in turn and are concealed 
in the barber chairs and their faces lathered. 
Crowded with fun. 


DE MELANCHOLY EVOLUTION OF ME 


Blackface monologue, by Jeff Branen; 1 male. 
Time, 10 minutes. A broken-down negro actor tells 
the side-splitting story of his experience with an 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin troupe that turned itself into a 
circus side show in a vain effort to Keep from strand- 
ing. A Kansas cyclone dealt the final blow. Fine 
material for a clever negro impersonator. 


NO SENSE, NOHOW 


Negro talking act, by Archur LeRoy Kaser; 2 
males. Time, 15 minutes. A merry skit for two 
blackface comedians, with laughs well apportioned, 
neither character being a feeder. The ragtime dis- 
pute in the ‘“Fizzle-Fuzzle language” is a scream. 
Chance for song or dance specialty. 


THEY’RE IN AGAIN 


Talking skit, by Arthur LeRoy Kaser; 2 females. 
Time, 15 minutes. Two “cullud ladies’? meet on the 
street and have a heated argument over the cause 
of their husbands being in jail. Can be played by 
women, or by men in feminine attire. <A hilarious 
negress comedy. 


THE MYSTERIOUS SUITCASE 


By Arthur LeRoy Kaser; 2 males. Time, 15 min- 
utes. Sam has to carry Harry’s grip, and both ne- 
groes have a ‘laughable time trying to keep the mys- 
tery from leaking out. The fact that they stop to 
rest near a cemetery also gives Sam cause for seri- 
ous thinking. 


STICK TO YOUR WORD, GAL 


Farce by O. E. Young; 4 males, 1 female. Time, 
30 minutes. Pa Skipton, Pocahontas, his daughter, 
her admirers, Bill Prettyman, Dr. Squizzle and Elder 
Snuffie. This piece is full of rollicking humor and 
odd situations and is just the thing for a ‘wind up” 
to send everyone home happy. 


T. S. DENISON & COMPANY, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Price, 25 Cents Each, Postpaid 
GOOD MORNIN’, JUDGE 


Minstrel afterpiece, by Harry L. Newton; 9 males, 
2 females. Time, 35 minutes. Scene: A_ police 
court. A ludicrous dispensation of justice, perhaps 
lacking in jurisprudence, yet of a brand that will 
hit an audience. <A comical collection of colored 
characters. Lily White, who wants a divorce bhe- 
cause she is married, is a scream. 


SAFETY RAZORS FIRST 


Blackface skit, by John E. Lawrence; 2 males. 
Time, 15 minutes. A comedy talking act that does 
not depend for laughs on the dialogue alone, but is 
replete with action and has an unusually funny 
finish. Excellent for minstrels. Can close with song 
specialty. 


HUNGRY! 


Comedy a la mode, by Harry L. Newton; 2 males. 
Time, 15 minutes. A hungry darky meets a friend 
with a big basket of “eats.’’ Instead of having his 
appetite satiated with food, he has it stimulated 
with descriptions of fried chicken and tales of hunt- 
ing the wild doughnut in its native jungle. 


THE BLACK VAMP 


By Arthur LeRoy Kaser; 2 males, 2 females. Time, 
15 minutes. Sam thought his wife didn’t appreciate 
him, so he got his friend Phil to impersonate a dusky 
vampire, to liven things up. He livened things up, 
all right. Chance for song-and-dance specialties. 
The two female parts can be doubled by one player. 


MY OLD MAN’S SICK 


Darky monologue, by Arthur LeRoy Kaser; 1 fe- 
male. Time, 10 minutes. Mrs. Sam Johnsing, wash- = 
lady, consults the doctor about her husband's health. | 


From her report, Sam is about as susceptible to dis- 
ease as a hunk of scrap-iron. A riot of fun. 


COON CREEK COURTSHIP 


Sketch, by O. E. Young; 1 male, 1 female. Time, }' 
15 minutes. The stumbling, ludicrous attempts of r 
bashful Johnnie Overalls in asking Sallie Grindstone 
to become his wife and the ridiculous coaching of the | 
persistent darky maiden will cause no end of merri- 
ment. It is as lively as it is funny. fasy for ama- 7 
teur comedians. 


T. S. DENISON & COMPANY, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


= FLASHY 
bec enes) MINSTREL 
SRE! POSTERS 
Th: A IN FULL COLORS 


7-7 TLrEE eres — Handsomely lithographed post- 

Beer rel MAGE SLY CHEE, ers in full colors, for advertising 
your minstrel show, Four different 
posters, each in standard half-sheet size 
(21x28 inches), suitable for either win- 
dow or outdoor display. The illustra- 
tions show the three designs greatly re- 
duced, but the posters themselves must 
be seen to appreciate the rich color 
‘combinations which combine artistic 
merit with strong advertising value. 
They are made exclusively for our 
customers, and are not obtainable else- 
where. ‘They are flashy and catchy, 
arresting attention instantly. “Dater 
strips,” announcing date and place of 
your show, can be made by your local 
printer and pasted to bottom edge of 
posters, Please note: We do not im- 
print posters; we do not handle de- 
signs other than those here listed; 
posters come in one size only. Due to 
difficulty and expense in packing and 
mailing, each order must be for at 
least one dozen. Quantity orders may 
be assorted. Be sure to specify de- 
signs wanted. 


THE DESIGNS 
Minstrel First-Part Circle. 
Minstrel Endman. 
Minstrel Man and Girl. 
Minstrel Comedian. 
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~ Ready-Made Minstrel First Parts 


A choice of six complete routines, expertly arranged and ready to use, for 
the convenience of inexperienced amateur minstrel directors and others seeking a 


modern, properly constructed first-part. Instead of being a volume of miscella- | 
neous crossfire from which to pick and choose, each book gives an exact. pro: § 


cedure to be followed in staging a sure-fire first-part—complete dialogue and full 


instructions for action and stage business from rise of curtain to grand finale. § 


These books will prove a salvation for the many amateur minstrel troupes which 
lack the personal counsel and guidance of an experienced director, Thoroughly 
professional in style, yet entirely practical for amateurs, and give big oppor- 
tunity for localized jokes. Written to order especially for troupes wishing. to 
stage an expertly routined show at a nominal cost. 


Each first-part plays about an hour and can be used for a troupe of any size. Music 
is not included, but song programs can be obtained complete from the publishers. 
Olid Kentucky Minstrel First-Part, by John E. Lawrence.Price, 25 Cents. 
Swanee Minstrel First-Part, by John E. Lawrence....Price, 25 Cents. 


Dixie Minstrel First-Part, by John E. Lawrence...... Price, 25 Cents. 
Jubilee Minstrel First-Part, by John E. Lawrence...... Price, 25 Cents. 
Alabama Minstrel First-Part, by Arthur Le Roy Kaser.Price, 25 Cents. 
Darktown Minstrel First-Part, by Wade Stratton...... Price, 25 Cents, 


When Cork Is King 


By Wape Stratton. A rich store of bright, smappy material for building 
up a minstrel show and affording lively chatter for first-part and olio. Con- 
veniently arranged with subdivisions under which are assorted first-part cross fire, 
end gags and comebacks; end jokes for female minstrels; minstrel miscellany in- 
cluding verses, conundrums and short bits of catchy. humor; seven dandy mono- 
logues; three fast blackface skits. Price, Postpaid, 40 Cents. 


How to Stage a Minstrel Show 


By Jerr Branen and Freperick G. JoHnson. This_book is to every amateur 
minstrel director what blue-prints are to a builder. Explains modern styles of 
minstrels and novelty minstrels; how to put the show together; how to organize 
the troupe and conduct rehearsals; where to get material; the opening chorus; 
it discusses first-part, olio, afterpiece, costumes, make-up, scenery, music, pub- 
licity, program arrangement, etc. Eight full-page illustrations showing various 
first-part settings. Price, Postpaid, 35 Cents. 


Laughland,a Merry Minstrel Book 


3y Harry L. Newton. Over a hundred pages of endmen’s jokes, cross fire 
dialogues, conundrums, comic verse, rapid repartee, talking skits, minstrel mono- 
logues, and stump speeches. A veritable storehouse of burnt cork comedy, of 


great aid in getting up a funny entertainment of almost any description. orth 
| many times its cost to the director who is in search of stuff that has not been 


worked to death. Price, Postpaid, 40 Cents. 


, T.S. DENISON & COMPANY, Publishers, 623 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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